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FOREWORD 


HE AssociATION OF CINE-TECHNICIANS is a Trade Union 
} ‘ 


affiliated ‘to the T.U.C. and representing almost every 
technician in film production and processing, in feature films, 
documentary and shorts, newsreels, laboratories, raw stock 


manufacture and so on. o 4 


At the tenth Annual General Meeting in April, 1943, a 


a 


resolution was passed in the following terms :— 


“ That the General Council be instructed to approach 
the Ministry of Information, the Board of Education 
and any other relevant Ministry or official body to 
ascertain whether consideration is being given to plans 
for post-war documentary and educational film -pro- 
duction. The great increase in the use of such films 
which has arisen out of the war has fully established 
their value to the community, and it should be urged 
that continuance of such_film production can be an 
important factor in social reconstruction when hostilities 
end. If it be discovered that no planning has taken 
place, the General Council should press for machinery 
to be set up as soon as possible under Government 
auspices to initiate such action.” . 


The approaches called for in the resolution were made and 
revealed an apparently complete lack of planning. The General 
Council of the Association therefore set up a sub-committee to 
compose a document expressing the views of its members, on 
which discussions in official circles could be subsequently based. 
The memorandum which follows is the result of the sub-com- 
mittee’s work and now represents A.C.T.’s official policy for 


post-war documentary and educational film production. . 


February, 1944, 
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DOCUMENTARY AND 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


A MEMORANDUM ON PLANNING FOR PRODUCTION 
AND USE IN POST-WAR BRITAIN _ 


» I. INTRODUCTION 


iP Under the pressure of war-time needs, there has been a 
great increase in the production and screening of documentary 
films of all types. Visual methods of presentation are in many 
cases more effective and have a greater scope than the written 
or spoken word, and the film has proved to be a means of 
informing and instructing the public on all kinds of subjects 
quickly and emphatically. In the post-war world the necessity 
for continuing to inform the public and stimulate its lines of 

thought and action will continue. The proposed “ four-year 
_plan’’ for example demands that the public should be even 
better informed on social and community affairs that it has been 
in war-time. The problems of social reconstruction must be as 
fully understood as the reasons for the disciplines of life imposed 
by the war. 


2. The type of film which has been made during the war 
under the sponsorship of the Ministry of Information will be just 
as essential in the post-war years. The documentary film has a part 
to play in the whole sphere of post-war reconstruction and plan- 
ning—in agriculture, housing, health, reconstitution of industry, 
social services, finance, civics and so on—not merely in recording 
what is being done or is proposed to be done, but.in helping to 
create both an enlightened public opinion which will be receptive 
_to new ideas and a habit of objective thinking which. is sseepHal 
if democracy is to survive. 


3. The position of the documentary approach to film ina 
modern democracy should here be underlined. .A basic assump- 
tion of democracy is that the opinion of each individual of the 
community is important and, at each given moment, contributes 
something to the organisation and activity of that community. 
It stands to reason, therefore, that democracy can only be healthy 
if the opinions of each individual in it are soundly inspired and 
founded on facts—not illusions. It is a fact, for example, that 
the basic community to-day is the population of the world— 
not merely Britain, or even the British Empire. This is because 


‘ 


the developments in communications in the last quarter century 
have brought all the people of the world into very close touch. 
Thus individual opinions nowadays, if they are to be sound, 
need to take into account an enormous new range of facts in 
keeping with this new conception of life. Only film, with its 
immense flexibility of expression, is equal to the task of in- 
forming people by.eye and by ear, and in emphatic terms, of 
what kind of world they live in. Thus informed, each individual’s 
opinion pone: a sound brick in the structure of democracy. 


4. If we are to advance our democratic ideals the education 
and welfare of the nation’s children becomes a first necessity, 
for they are the citizens of the future. It is recognised that 
improved educational standards must be a post-war aim, and 
here again the film can make an important contribution. The 
film as a teaching aid must be further developed. © Instructional 
films for schools and technical colleges have special requirements 
as regards presentation of the subject, which have hitherto been 
denied proper consideration owing to economic limitations. 
Previous to the war the number of such films produced for the 
purpose of technical training was small and the number produced 
for class-room use even smaller. In fact, the films available in 
the latter category were in the main either out-of- ie or 
produced primarily for other purposes. : 


5. The reason for this lay in the fact that only a very small 
proportion of schools possessed projectors, and almost all of 
them were silent machines incapable of projecting a film with 
commentary or natural sound. This meant firstly that as a com- 
mercial product the teaching film was a poor commodity because 
the market was too limited to provide a return sufficient to cover 
- production costs, and secondly that many sound-films of general 
interest which would have been useful could not be shown. 
Some producers tried to make their educational films in 
a way acceptable to the cinema-going public as well as 
to the schools, relying on the theatrical distribution which the 
films thereby received to bring in an adequate return. Even 
though they were re-edited this method could not fail to impair 
the films’ suitability for school use. Other producers sold copies 
of their films at exorbitant prices in an attempt to meet produc- 
tion costs. The schools could not afford to buy, but could only 
borrow copies when they happened to be available from the few 
film libraries existing. A third type of producer was the industrial 
sponsor, making films for prestige purposes on subjects allied 
to his industrial activities. Where such films had any general 
appeal, their sponsors made copies of them available to educational 
establishments, in many cases free of charge. Here again, how- 
ever, the films were not made primarily for school or college use 
and found their way into published lists of “films suitable for 
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schools”’ only for want of something better.. These facts are, 
in our opinion, responsible for the prejudice which exists in 
the minds of many teachers against the use of the film as a 
teaching aid. 


6. But the war has been responsible for progress not only 
in the use of instructional films, but in their technical quality 
also. The three Services recognised their value as a means 
of presenting instruction rapidly to large bodies of men. From 
tentative beginnings with films covering only the simple funda- 

~mentals of proeesses, operations or drills, they have now pro- 
gressed to a point where the most detailed and abstruse aspects 
of training are presented on the screen. This has been made 
possible by the work of many highly qualified film technicians 
who found themselves faced with the urgent necessity for solving 
the problems of presentation demanded by instructional require- 
ments. These technicians were drawn not only from the pre-war 
group of documentary workers, but also from the ranks of those 
who hitherto had been concerned with feature film production 
and the wide field of technical facilities associated with it. Un- 
fortunately, the improvement in téchnique and the lessons learnt 
from war-time production and use of this type of film do not 
normally come to the notice of the teaching profession, because 
most of the Service instructionals are confidential and their 
screening confined to the privacy of Service establishments. 


7. The output of propaganda and informational shorts 
sponsored by the Ministry of Information is, however, more 
widely known and its effects observable. Broadly speaking, such 
films become in peace-time films for adult education. Indeed, 
where such films deal with citizenship, hygiene, economics and 
such subjects, they may also fall into the category of films suit- 
able for secondary education generally referred to as “ back- 
ground films.” Films of this type have been accepted as a 
commonplace of life to-day, and the reports of observed audience 
reaction to them prove that they can beneficially affect the out- 
look and mental processes of the public. Whether or not the 
production of such films continues in the present manner for 
propaganda purposes after the war, it is obvious that the way 
lies open for their use as an educational medium of the widest 
appeal. 


8. The value of the film as a guide anda spur to democracy 
justifies it as a post-war requirement of highest priority. Films 
must be produced, on a properly co-ordinated basis, for every 
sphere of information and education. This cannot be done if 
the end of hostilities is to mark a return to pre-war methods of 
production. Before the war only one unit enjoyed official status. 
Of the remainder of documentary units, the majority depended 
mainly upon the sponsorship of public corporations and industry. 
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It is true that documentary owes much to these sponsors. Many 
worthwhile films were made, which gave Britain the leadership 
in this field. It is equally true that such sponsorship after the 
war, as before, may well produce good films, but there is no 
guarantee that they will be sufficiently closely linked to the 
nation’s post-war strategy, or that there will be enough of them. 


9. Post-war reconstruction must be planned as a whole and 
the jobs which films are to do must be worked out in relation 
to the whole. If the film is to be of real service to the community 
the many fields which it will have to cover must be properly - 
co-ordinated. Thus, and only thus, can it assist the Government 
fully in the tasks of social development to which it is committed. 


10. Under these circumstances it is obviously impossible to 
rely on the type of sponsorship which existed before the war. 
A body with the functions of the Films Division of the Ministry 
of Information is essential to act both as sponsor and co-ordinator. 
If the Ministry of Information itself is to continue, the present 
body with its terms of reference expanded to peace-time needs 
would be suitable. If it is not, the choice lies between attaching 
the present body to some other appropriate Ministry or creating 
a wholly independent Government Films Department. In our 
opinion, with such wide and varied fields to be covered, the latter 
is the obvious preference. Direct Government sponsorship is 
indispensable if the anticipated demands of all users, particularly 
the schools whose requirements are additional to the war-time 
programme, are to be adequately met. During the war, public 
corporations and industrial concerns have collaborated with the 
Government in its film-making activities. There seems no 
obstacle to a continuation of this ‘collaboration within a co- 
ordinated post-war plan. This memorandum aims to set forth 
a practical scheme for the future. 


Il. THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


11. Under the system devised to meet war-time conditions, 
almost all the film requirements of official bodies (e.g., Ministries, 
Scottish Office, National Fire Service, etc.) are channelled through 
the Ministry of Information Films Division. The chief excep- 
tions are the three Service departments. Each of these has a 
film unit under its direct control (the Army has two) and also 
arranges its own sub-contracts with civilian units to make many > 
of the instructional and training films required. The demands 
of these departments are, however, known to the Films Division 
and on the whole a satisfactory share-out of manpower and 
technical facilities is maintained. The Films Division and each 
of the three Service departments administers its own finances 
which it receives as a Treasury allocation. 
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12. From 1940 until the spring of 1943 the Films Division dis- 
tributed a five-minute film as a regular weekly release to the public 
-cinemas. This has now been abandoned in favour of a monthly 
fifteen-minute release. In addition, a great network of non- 
theatrical distribution has been developed throughout the country. 
At each of the twelve Regional Centres, of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation there is a Films Officer. There are approximately 140 
mobile projection units, each consisting of a portable 16 mm. 
projector and screen, carried in a car, with a driver-projectionist. 
There are also nine portable 35 mm. outfits for larger shows.* 
With these and any permanent installations available, including 
public cinemas outside normal programme hours, the Ministry 
of Information gives many shows a week all over the country. 
The pictures released in this way are mostly commissioned 
specifically for the purpose, though many of the films undertaken 
to fulfil the special requirements of other Government depart- 
ments are given a general release in the non-theatrical programme. 


13. Production as commissioned by the Films Division or 
any of the Service departments is professional and is carried 
out by a number of small companies, most of which operate 
commercially. There are approximately thirty of these, of which 
six specialise in animated diagram and cartoon work. There are 
ten professional units directly attached to Government and 
Service departments and five or six belonging to large industrial 
undertakings, of which only two- are at present producing a 
consistent output of films. 


14. All of these units are nominally at the disposal of the 
Government and the Services for the duration, although in peace- 
time any of the thirty-odd commercially run companies would 
be prepared to produce films for any reputable sponsor. There 
is little independent sponsorship at present as official requirements 
are sufficient to occupy nearly every unit full-time. 


15. Four of the commercial units are attached or have access 
to feature film studios and three of the directly-controlled 
Government and Service units occupy the largest and _best- 
equipped studio in the country. Another occupies one of the 
smaller studios. A number of feature film technicians have 
transferred to short film production during the war, and many 
of them who are called up are drafted to Service film units 
making instructional and newsreel films. Thus the war has 
brought about a considerable intermingling of technicians of all 
kinds, with a consequent broadening of technical approach and 


* The 35 mm. film-width is the standard size used in all public cinemas. 
There are three sub-standard widths—& mm., 9.5 mm. and 16 mm.— 
of which at present only the 16 mm. size allows a technical quality 
adequate for general use to be reached. 
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an increased appreciation of the educative power of films by the 
whole industry. 


16. This is reflected in the acceptance of short films. with 
an educational or informational purpose by the general public, 
both in the cinema and out of it. For example, one aspect’ of 
the latter is seen in the growth of Scientific Film Societies. 
Nearly forty of these now exist in England and Scotland, the 
majority of which have been formed in the last few months.* 


_ 1/7. Asa result of the war the number of technicians expert 
in the creation of factual films has increased. Many individual 
technicians have specialised in particular subjects or categories 
of subject. Such specialisation could self-evidently be put to 
good use in a co-ordinated scheme for the production of docu- 
mentary and, educational films. But any such scheme must take 
into account the whole composition of the industry and the society 
it serves, and make it possible for every unit, whether commercial, 
industrial or official, to play its part. 


III. CLASSIFICATION OF THE DOCUMENTARY FILM — 


18. The documentary film can be divided into a number of 
different categories, the description of which varies considerably. 
For the purpose of clarity, we give here the descriptions we shall 
use in this memorandum and our definitions of them. These 
definitions are not necessarily generally accepted. We include 
them here as a standard for this memorandum only. 


(a) The Scientific Film. This is the broadest classification. 
It is defined as any film with a scientific approach to 
its subject matter. It does not solely refer to films 
dealing with scientific subjects, such as physics, chemis- 

try, medicine or engineering. The subject may be any- 
thing from cartography to child welfare provided that 
the film is based on a truly objective analysis. 


(b) The Propaganda Film. As a class these are more 
difficult to place within precise limits. Properly they 
should be defined as films expressing a doctrinaire point 
of view, with the specific intention of influencing public 
opinion, this definition being the sense in which we shall 
use it. When the term is used to connote a Government- 
sponsored informational film it is in fact being used 
loosely, but this is the usage which has become current 
during the war. In a post-war context we feel that a 
more cautious use should be made of the term. 


-* At February, 1944: figures supplied by The Scientific Film Association. 
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(c) The Educational Film. Broadly speaking, this class also 


(d) 


covers any film made with the specific intention of con- 
ditioning the mental processes of the public and in- 
forming it, but here the highest degree of factual 
accuracy and avoidance of sectionalism is implied. As 
a distinction is needed between films of value in the 
wider and more general processes of education, such as 
training in social science, and those designed to impart 
an exact piece of knowledge, such as how to tell the 
time, or how to use a lathe, we propose to describe the 
first category only by the tetm “educational film.” It 
thus includes the category commonly known in teaching 
circles as “background films.” 


The Instructional Film. This comprises the second 
category described in (c) above. In other words, it 
defines films made to instruct or train limited audiences 
with specialised interests. Films for use in schools 
belong in this category, but for extra clarity these are 
usually referred to as “class-room films.” 


(e) The Newsreel. This is a category familiar to everyone. 


There is, however, a frequent need for films of a non- 
narrative, non-analytical type, whose function is merely 
to present a new or unfamiliar device, process or topic. 
Such films are currently referred to as “ newsreel films.” 
The only films qualifying for this description are those 
which aim to do no more than familiarise an audience’ 
with the subject in a quite superficial manner. 


(f) The Record Film. Films recording experiments, 


19, 
not fall precisely into any one of these categories, but overlap 
into several of them. 


research, special events and so on belong in this category, 
again only if they do not contain positive instruction or 
attempt an analysis. : 


It is to be noted that many films are made which do 


IV. DOCUMENTARY FILMS AND THEIR AUDIENCES 
20. 
is grouped under the general heading of documentary. The 
spheres in which these films are useful fall into two main 
classifications :— 


The preceding section shows that a wide variety of films 


(a) Films for general exhibition :— 


(i) in the public cinemas. | 
(ii) non-theatrically, in factories, clubs and_insti- 
tutes, town halls, village halls, public libraries. 
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(b) Films for specialised exhibition :— 
(i) in the class-room and lecture-room. 
-(i1) in the technical college and training centre. _ 


21. Films for general exhibition: (1) in the public cinemas. 
We do not regard the role of the documentary film in the sphere 
of post-war reconstruction as being confined to 16 mm. or to 
non-theatrical distribution. The aim must be to secure the 
greatest possible audience, and the largest audiences are the 
cinema-going audiences (reliably estimated at over 25 million 
weekly). Many documentary films eminently suitable for general 
exhibition are denied that opportunity owing to the existing 
commercial structure of the film industry, or alternatively are- 
booked at bankrupt prices, which bring back only a small pro- 
portion of the cost to the sponsor. Here it is not a question of _ 
forcing films on reluctant audiences—all experience proves that 
audiences welcome the best types of documentary films when 
they are shown—but of devising some. method to ensure that 
the interests of the commercial cinema can no _ longer 
be used to confine the exhibition of documentary films almost 
entirely to non-theatrical distribution. This whole question 
should be considered in the light of the proposals made in the 
documents submitted to the Board of Trade by the Association 
of Cine-Technicians and by the Association of Short Film 
Producers. 


22. Films for general exhibition: (1%) non-theatrically. 
‘The network of non-theatrical distribution that has been de- 
veloped throughout the country by the Ministry of Information 
Films Division has great potentialities. Between September Ist, 
1942, and August 31st, 1943, an average of 4,985 shows* were 
given each month—during meals in factory and other canteens, 
in town and village halls, to clubs and gatherings of all kinds. 
The programmes are well-selected and the requirements of 
different types of audience are taken into consideration. Many 
of these films are specially produced for the non-theatrical net- 
work only; others are shown after they have completed their 
bookings in the ordinary cinemas. All of them are professionally 
produced and attain a high technical standard. Over the year 
audiences at non-theatrical shows reached the approximate total 
of 18 million peopley. It is probable that many people who do 
not ordinarily visit the cinema are reached in this way. It 
would be a major tragedy if this network of.non-theatrical dis- 
tribution, and the system of production which feeds it, so pains- 
takingly built up in war-time, were to disintegrate after the war, 
or be handed over to the mercies of casual interests. 


* Figure supplied by Ministry of Information Films Division. 
+ Ibid. 
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23. Films for specialised exhibition. For the most part 
these are educational and instructional films and, as we have 
shown in paragraphs 5, 6 and 7, the war has been responsible 
for a great increase in their use on account of Service require- 
ments. It seems sensible for the ; manpower and ’ technical 
facilities at present absorbed by these requirements to be diverted 
to educational needs when the war ends and Service training 
activities decrease. It must be remembered, however, that there 
has never been a great demand for pure instructional films in 
educational circles, largely because coverage of the wide variety 
of subjects which go to make up the whole field of education 
has never been economically possible, and consequently technicians 
were not engaged consistently enough on such subjects to 
experiment in the special presentational techniques required. 
Nevertheless, immediately before the outbreak of war the idea 
of the film as an educational aid in schools was making progress, 
but the war has prevented its development. After the war, it is 
anticipated that progressive elements in this field will be 
strengthened as the technical possibilities opened up in the last 
three years become known. To supply this field, therefore, a 
system of production and distribution must be created. There 
will. be a need for such films as educational aids in primary and 
secondary schools, in technical colleges, for further education 
(1.e., continuative and part-time education in Young People’s 
Colleges) and for adult education. 


24. It is probable that the most spontaneous demand for 
suitable films will come from teachers in the technical colleges. 
The evidence which goes to support this belief is that many such 
teachers are at present acting as specialist instructors in the 
Forces, and are therefore familiar with the great assistance 
which films provide. Many of them will return to their pre-war 
activities at the end of hostilities, and it is logical to assume that 
they will regard appropriate instructional films on specialised 
technical subjects as an adjunct to their work as essential as the 
_ text-book has been hitherto. For technical subjects, where in- 
struction relies largely on diagrams, the film gains an obvious 
advantage over the text-book from its ability to animate its 
diagrams. A diagram capable of movement and change can 
often reveal an aspect of a subject beyond the scope of descrip- 
tion or static drawing. In many cases, too, the film can widen 
the scope of the practical demonstration, enabling large numbers 
of students to see operations so small that if done on the demon- 
stration bench rio more than two or three at a time would be 
able to watch them closely. It can also record demonstrations 
of a kind which may be beyond the skill or financial scope of 
school laboratories. The film script is worked out by specialists 
and the action is performed by skilled demonstrators, so that 
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every student, by means of film instruction, comes under the 
influence of the best and most able teachers. * 


25. The fields of further education and adult education are 
wide and amorphous. There is little organised education of this 
kind in the country at present, though more is forecast in the 
Education Bill. As we have shown, a great deal has been and 
can be done by introducing documentary films into entertainment 
programmes in the cinemas, and by showing them through local 
enterprise in village and church halls and other similar institu- 
tions. But there is little attempt as yet to produce films specific- 
ally for the purpose of adult education. The most appropriate 
types are those made available in the Ministry of Information’s 
non-theatrical programme, which is an additional reason why it 
is vital. that a similar scheme should continue after the war. 
Moreover, the most conscientious effort must be made to ensure 
that the widest choice of films is available, and that continuity 
of subject matter and ideas is maintained. 


26. In the technical colleges and for further and adult 
education then, the demand may be taken to exist, and may be 
expected to continue increasingly. In the remaining field—that 
of primary and secondary education—a.much less encouraging | 
state of affairs exists. Enquiries carried out -privately by 
numerous individuals and officially by the British Film Institute 
show a lack of appreciation of the potentialities of education 
by film among teachers in all grades of school. This applies also 
in the’ Universities. It is well known that some schools are 
already equipped with projectors, often out of the funds ad- 
ministered by Local Education Authorities, but the percentage 
of schools .thus equipped is extremely small. The number 
equipped immediately pre-war has been quoted as just over 
2,000*, as compared with 10,000 in France and 35,000: in 
Germany}. The United States also claimed. 10,000 in 1938+. 
In any case it is almost impossible to use the equipment to the 
best advantage mainly owing to the lack of suitable films. But 
there are two other reasons. One is that most teachers still ask 
for silent films in the belief that the commentated film will act 
to the detriment of their personal relationship with their pupils. 
This belief is fostered by the fact that most schools cannot afford 
sound projectors under the present ‘system, and teachers are 
therefore denied the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the particular merits of the commentated film. The other reason. 


* British Film Institute figure. - 


+ The Cinema To-day, by Dr. D. A. Spencer and H. D. Waley, p. 159. 
These figures are presumably authoritative as Mr. Waley was then 
Technical Director of the British Film Institute. 


% Motion Pictures and Radio, a Report of the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
charactér and cost of public education in the State of New York, p. 45. 
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is that any instruction in the use of film as an educational aid 
is absent from teachers’ training courses. 


27. The first objection is in a sense due to this deficiency, 
-but merely to include instruction in the use of visual aids in 
teachers’ training courses will not immediately overcome existing 
prejudices. In order to stimulate the demand for class-room 
films it is necessary to popularise their use amongst the present 
members of the teaching profession. This can be done only by 
a well-thought out campaign sponsored by the Board of Educa- 
tion, allied to ancillary action on the part of other public bodies 
and societies, such as the British Film Institute and teachers’ 
organisations. A conviction of the necessity for educational 
films has to be created in the minds of Local Education 
Authorities; the distrust which exists amongst older teachers has 
to be eradicated ; public acceptance of their use has to be fortified 
so that parents will regard it with equanimity. But at the same 
time the schools must be provided with projectors. Ii this were 
done out of the education estimates the amount involved would be 
an infinitesimal fraction of the sums it is proposed to spend in the 
next seven years. A good 16 mm. sound projector costs about 
£150 complete. That means for example that for £14 million 
10,000 schools could be equipped. And with such a demand mass 
. production methods would almost certainly reduce the price. 


28. In view of the reforms proposed in the Education Bill, 
the present moment seems opportune for the launching of such 
a campaign, and one of the first steps to be taken might well 
be the preparation of a White Paper. It is interesting to note . 
that official acceptance of the importance of the film in education 
is implied by the Board of Education’s request to the British 
Film Institute in January, 1940, “to conduct an intensive Cam- 
paign in reception areas for the purpose of securing the maximum 
use of the cinema for educational and other purposes.’* It is 
our opinion, however, that the directive quoted falls far short 
of the expression of official opinion one would like to see. The 
fact that it is limited to reception areas gives it the air of a 
‘makeshift stop-gap measure. From the Introduction to the 
British Film Institute’s report on the Campaign we quotey : 
“. . Overcrowded schools in the reception areas were pressing 
for films and apparatus since this was considered an ideal way of 
keeping the children quiet and interested for at least a few 
hours every day.’ (Our italics). The idea of using film as a 
normal component:of the school curriculum is nowhere apparent. 
The method of use suggested here represents a grave miscon- 
ception of the role of films in education. 





* Report of an Educational Film Campaign conducted by the British 
Film Institute—March/July, 1940, p. 2. 


t Ibid. | 
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29. Many other lines of action suggest themselves, such as 
the compilation of a short programme of films typical of what 
could be produced, to tour the country with a mobile projection 
van. This would provide a positive illustration to teachers of 
the film standard attainable, and familiarise them with the 
equipment of projection. 


30. Such a campaign is only the first step in a policy for 
post-war educational film production, distribution and use. To 
initiate, plan and administer the policy, and to co-ordinate it 
with the rest of documentary production, becomes an immediate 
and permanent necessity. 


. 


V. CO-ORDINATION 


31. The implications of a plan for post-war documentary 
and educational films are vast. So many varied, and often highly 
technical, factors are involved that their successful integration 
will only be achieved by close and diligent study. The success 
or failure of such a plan depends entirely on the vision and 
energy of those to whom the responsibility of investigating and 
creating it is delegated. It appears essential, therefore, to create 
as soon as possible a small but carefully selected co-ordinating 
body which can devote as much time to it as may be necessary. 


32. In our opinion this body should be a committee composed 
of representatives of the appropriate Ministries, the Board of 
Education, the film makers, and specialised users of documentary . 
‘ films including the teaching profession. The committee must 
have power to co-opt. It is interesting to note that before the 
war a form of this proposed committee existed in Scotland. 
This was the Films of Scotland Committee, set up under the 
auspices of the then Secretary of State for Scotland, 
Walter Elliott, on which were represented the Government, 
industrialists, educationists and film makers. | 


33. The immediate activities of this Committee should 
include the following :— 


(a) To review and expand where possible the machinery of 
theatrical distribution of the type now carried out by 
the Ministry of Information, and to estimate the pro- 
duction needs arising from it in terms of technicians 
and equipment. This type of distribution must be 
continued as a means of reaching a great number of 
people whose interests would not otherwise bring them 
into touch with documentary and educational films. 


(b) To assess the annual requirements in the field of non- 
theatrical distribution, and investigate and co-ordinate 
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potential sources’ of supply of films. This is closely 
bound up with the question of the film’s usefulness in 
adult education (see (d) below). 


(c) To set in motion the campaign described in paragraphs 


(d) 


(e) 


27, 28 and 29. | 


To carry out a survey of potential requirements in the 
spheres of educational activity already mentioned, with 
the object of estimating the degree of assistance which 
film can provide in every type of school and college 
curriculum, and in every type of subject with which 
adult education is concerned. 


To carry out a survey of all available film material 
suitable for use in the same fields. The most critical 
assessment of the suitability of existing films must be 
imposed with the object of eliminating all but the best. 
A number of classified lists of such films exist, prepared 
by the British Film Institute, the Scientific Films Com- 
mittee of the Association of» Scientific Workers, the 
Central Film Library and a number of other bodies. By 
comparing and collating the information contained in 
their lists an interim estimate of existing material 
could be arrived at without delay: — 


(f) To prepare, using the data collected from the above 


(g) 


surveys, a detailed estimate of the films required 
adequately to supply the demands of a fully organised 
scheme. In order to avoid delay in setting the scheme 
in motion this estimate should attempt to indicate 
degrees of urgency. 


Representatives must next be called together from the 
Service film production departments and all other official 
sponsors in order to ascertain the nature of their re- - 
quirements. It is probable that the Forces will continue 
to make a limited number of specialised instructional 
fiilms after the war. Similarly, the British Council may 
be commissioning propaganda films for overseas con- 
sumption. Films in both these categories might well be 
useful for general educational’ purposes. Equally, 
certain films planned for educational purposes might be 
of use in other contexts, and so on. It is obviously 
desirable; therefore, to avoid overlapping of subjects and 
consequent wastage of materials and manpower. The > 
collaboration of other Government users is also necessary 
in order to estimate how many key technicians (directors, 
script-writers, cameramen, diagram artists, etc.) can be 
wholly devoted to educational film production. Only 
when this estimate is made can the potential annual 
output of such films be calculated. 


Leo Ba 


(h) Parallel with these surveys and enquiries, the committee 
must obtain data on the number of projectors already 
installed in schools, institutes, etc. A survey of this 
kind has already been carried out by the British Film 
Institute and much of this information is probably 
available in tabulated form. The possibility of projectors 
being released from Service Departments at the end of 
the war should also be taken into account. The collation 
of these facts will enable plans to be made with the 
manufacturers for the production and supply of suitable . 
projectors for all users. 


? 

(1) Some attention must be given to the standardisation of 
16 mm. projection equipment. Variation in design has 
been a Criticism frequently brought forward in the past 
‘by teachers and other semi-skilled operators who find 
that, having been trained to manipulate one type of 
machine, they are provided in their class-room or hall 
with one so completely different that their training is 
useless. There iS room for improvement in the quality 
of 16 mm. projection under varying conditions. To 
this end the committee must encourage continued 
research into all sttb-standard problems. 


(j) Facilities for 16 mm. processing®*will also have to be 
reviewed. War-time demands have shown that laboratory 
equipment at present available in this field is inadequate 
to supply a large and and continuous demand. Priority 
contracts for new equipment should be placed on behalf 
of laboratory owners to rectify this situation quickly, 
and a properly planned quota system organised to allow 
the laboratory workers concerned reasonable working 
conditions, avoiding excessively long hours and uneven 
output. : 


34. These are the immediate activities to which the com- 
mittee must devote itself now in order to have ready an efficient 
and thorough plan for the post-war period. In the following 
section we suggest a framework into which the requirements 
resulting from the ten investigations listed above can be built. 


VI. SCOPE AND FRAMEWORK OF PLAN 


35. It is self-evident that the drawing up of a workable’ 
plan for the production, distribution and use of the many 
different types of documentary film described in Section III, 
is one of the tasks for which the committee is to be responsible, 
but it would be foolish to set up such a committee without first 
assessing the probability of success. Before submitting this 
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memorandum, we therefore investigated this probability and have 
formulated a possible method of operation. We believe that 
what follows will be enough to demonstrate that further investi- 
gation would be fully justified. 


36. Production, There. seems no point in attempting to 
alter the present war-time system of allocating the production of 
- all officially sponsored films to whatever units are available and 
prepared to undertake the work, though this does not preclude 
any Government or Service department from setting up its own 
unit. The units available will be in the main those described in 
paragraph 13, operating commercially or as subsidiaries of 
industrial undertakings. Where such units specialise in the 
making of certain particular types of film, advantage can be 
taken of this, but it is preferable to maintain as fluid a method 
of allocation as possible to begin with, as a means of promoting 
the widest interchange of ideas for presentation and technique. 
This is desirable if the demand, particularly for the educational 
film, is going to increase, for the number of qualified technicians 
available is still relatively small. 


37. Administration. The body visualized in paragraph 10, 
whether an extension of the present Ministry of Information 
Films Division or a new body, will be responsible for the routine 
organisation of the Scheme, but the co-ordinating committee 
described in paragraph 32 might well be absorbed into it as an 
advisory panel. The department as a whole will function as a 
clearing house for the requirements of all Government and official 
bodies, without denying them the right to their own Films Officers 
where they have special film needs, as in the case, for instance, 
of the Ministry of Health or the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
committee should advise where necessary on the desirability or 
otherwise of films. It thus becomes in a sense the focal point 
of a pool consisting of all the units producing for the department, 
-and should, for the benefit of those units, maintain the closest 
contact with the film makers through their representatives on 
the committee, planning ahead sufficiently far for technicians to 
be used to the best possible advantage and jor idle time to be 
avoided. 


38. Finance. Since it-is desirable, in order to achieve the 
greatest measure of co-ordination, to channel all production and 
distribution through a single department, it follows that pro- 
duction costs must be met by a blanket subsidy covering films 
for every type of distribution. This is virtually the present 
system, mentioned in paragraph 11, and there is no reason why 
the additional responsibility of meeting educational requirements 
should make that system unworkable. The cost of copies made 
available to schools and colleges within the system administered 
by the Board of Education can, of course, be met from the funds 
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provided for the supply of other educational aids, and the supply 
of. projection equipment can be financed in the same way. 


39. Distribution (a). The question of ‘distribution to the 
cinemas is the most difficult. The provisions of the Quota Act 
(Cinematograph Films Act, 1938) for short films are unsatis- 
factory and quite unsuitable for the type of film covered by this 
memorandum. The present system of free distribution, which ~ 
leaves the actual screening of the film to the discretion of the 
individual exhibitor, is equally bad. Some provision is required 
to ensure that films distributed are shown, and in the last analysis 
it is‘only the public themselves who can voice a strong enough 
demand. Adequate publicising of the current official release in 
the daily press and on the radio would assist, instead of the 
present unforceful publicity. Further consultation with the renters 
and exhibitors might result in a solution when. they know that 
such films have come to stay and are not merely a temporary 
product of the war. ~ 


40. Distribution (b). Non-theatrical distribution is on the 
whole satisfactory, and it will probably be. sufficient to transfer 
the whole machinery as it stands, including the Central Film 
Library, to the post-war Films Department. Greater attention 
might be given to the publicising and method of presentation 
of non-theatrical shows, afid improvements in 16 mm. processing 
and reproduction to raise the quality of films shown would help 
in their success. 


41. Distribution (c). For schools the most important factor 
affecting the distribution of copies is that they must be made 
available in the same way as text-books. The present system 
of borrowing films from libraries is bad because it prevents 
their use as an integral part of curricula and courses. It must 
be possible for schools and colleges to plan the way in which 
they are going to use available film material in their syllabuses . 
in the same way as they incorporate other teaching aids, in the 
knowledge that such material can be obtained on demand and 
retained permanently. Therefore, to schools and_ technical 
colleges coming within the system administered by the Board 
of Education copies must be made available free of charge; to 
independent schools and institutes, they must be available cheaply 
upon application. Whatever local machinery exists at present 
to regulate the issue of text-books and similar educational supplies 
could be used for the issue of films. Since the requirements of 
individual schools and colleges will obviously vary, consideration 
must be given to the setting up of regional film libraries containing 
copies of all films available. This will make it possible for any 
educational body to obtain for special occasions a copy of a 
film which they do not possess.. These libraries might also 
usefully contain copies of films which do not belong specifically 
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in the category of educational and instructional films, such as 
record films, newsreels of permanent interest, entertainment films 
with a documentary eS ao and even certain propaganda 
films. 


42. Distribution (d). The rapid sthided made through 
war-time research in the field of Radiolocation have brought the 
prospect of television for all appreciably nearer. This may well 
provide a means for bringing every type of film, including those 
designed primarily for specialised use such as class-room films, 
before a wide public. This .is an aspect of education-by-film 
which will become increasingly important, and the collaboration 
of the television section of the B.B.C. must be sought at an 
early stage. 


43. Projection Enuibpiont To Hole technical colleges 
and Young Peoples’ colleges which. come ‘within the system 
administered by the Board of Education, 16 mm. ‘Projectors 
must be available free of charge. Priority should be given to 
these institutions before the requirements of independent schools 
and other users are met. The projection equipment supplied 
must conform to the standards laid down after the. investigation 
required in paragraph 33 (i) and must include projector, stand, 
screen and a rewind and splicer. 


44. Maintenance of Films and Equipment in Schools, etc. 
Worn copies of films must be replaced upon demand. Inspection 
and servicing of such copies could subsequently be performed by 
examiners at the Films Department and where possible, they 
would be re-issued. This applies also to the regional libraries. 
A corps of travelling maintenance workers is needed to service 
projectors and to instruct teachers in the handling and care of 
their equipment and films. Periodic inspection is essential, more 
especially as films and equipment will be handled largely by semi- 
skilled operators. The maintenance corps should also advise 
Local Education Authorities and other users when and where 
replacements are necessary. At least one maintenance worker 
should be attached to each of the regional libraries, to service 
the library’s own copies and equipment, and to act as a reserve 
to be sent out in emergency to users in the region. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


45, We believe that this memorandum sufficiently demon- 
strates that planned and co-ordinated production and distribution 
of documentary and educational films in the post-war world can 
be a practical reality, if it is tackled with energy and enthusiasm. 
The. war. has prepared. much of the ground. It has found a 
place for this type of film in the life of the nation. It has proved 
that film is a sociological weapon of great power and with a 
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peculiar attraction for the average man and woman. By the 
close alliance of picture and sound—visual and verbal explana- 
tion—it gains an immeasurable expositional superiority over other 
media of instruction, whilst its fluidity and its disregard of physical 
boundaries give it an almost infinite scope. 


46. The few meagre experiments carried, out pre-war on 
the effect of film on children, especially very young children, 
encourage the belief that in the schoolroom the film can exert 
‘a very valuable influence, by promoting clarity of thought as 
well as by providing positive instruction. The wider use of film 
in this sphere is largely prevented by those economic and 
commercial factors which, as we have mentioned, may have led 
to misconceptions on the part of many teachers. 


47. Those economic limitations must be overcome and the 
most obvious method is by subsidy. A plan for production 
financed by the Treasury would enable every qualified film unit, 
either commercial, industrial or officially controlled, to participate 
to the best advantage. The best technical brains can thus be 
brought to bear on the production of these films, just as the most 
expert educationists, scientists and sociologists can and must be 
used to supervise their content. 


48. The scheme must be visualised as a permanent social 
service. Films become out-of-date like text-books and must be 
re-made. Policies and view-points change, knowledge increases 
daily and-new films must be made to keep pace. Moreover, 
films from other sources must be integrated with those produced 
as part of a planned production scheme. Other nations can make 
their contribution to our education, as we can to theirs. In fact, 
the international use of film is one of the most important of its 
uses, and in the course of time copies of the documentary and 
educational films of other nations, translated where necessary, 
should be found in our film libraries. 


49. But it is no use making films, even in the old haphazard 
way, unless there is the means of showing them where they will 
do the most good. Any scheme for the production of films must 
also provide for their projection. There must be no question 
of separating these two requirements. They are interdependent. 


50. By reverting to the pre-war method which left the — 
production of documentary and educational films in the hands — 
of any sponsor who had the money and inclination to make them, 
full development of the use of such films.for the benefit of the 
community would be held back. But with the guidance of a 
properly directed and co-ordinated government policy, assisted 
by an adequate subsidy, the producers and technicians who have 
made these films their particular study can turn their medium 
into one of the most valuable servants of the nation. 
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